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ABSTRACT 

Qualitative research techniques were used to explore 
questions of pedagogy and lived student experience in two English 
secondary schools that have given multicultural education a high 
priority. The paper focuses on the roles and experiences of students 
aged 11 to 16, examining their pivotal role in supporting and 
extending antiracist developments. The position of white students in 
these schools highlights dilemmas in antiracist theory and practice. 
Their reactions to antiracist change are examined, and the attempts 
of the schools to involve them positively in antiracist developments 
are described. The paper concludes with a discussion of the concept 
of white ethnicity. On both sides of the Atlantic, constructions of 
whiteness are often constrained by rightist, nationalist, and racist 
discourses. If antiracism ir to challenge these ideologies, a 
pressing task is to address the idea of whiteness itself and to 
identify new emancipatory discourses such that white students can 
find a legitimate voice and role in antiracist struggles. One figure 
summarizes some student responses. (Contains 48 references.) 
(Author/SLD) 
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IVritinfi on race and education (in the United States, Britain and elsewhere) has 
tended to neglect questions of pedagogy and lived experience at the school and 
classroom level. The paper begins to redress this by using qualitative research to 
examine schools that have given multicultural issues a high priority. In particular, the 
paper focuses on the roles and experiences of students (aged 1 1-16) and explores their 
pivotal role in supporting and extending anaracist developments. The position of 
white students in these schools highlights dilemmas in antiracist theory and practice. 
The paper examines white students ' reactions to antiracist change and describes the 
schools ' attempts to involve them positively in the developments - forcing teachers to 
re-evaluate their assumptions about the nature of race and racism. The paper 
concludes with a discussion of the concept of white ethnicity. Antiracism is opening up 
new and important debates about ethnicity and identity in education - debates that can 
sometimes seem to exclude white students. On both sides of the Atlantic, constructions 
of whiteness are often constrained by rightist, nationalist and racist discourses If 
antiracism is to challenge these ideologies, a pressing task is to address the idea of 
whiteness itself and to identify new emancipatory discourses, such that white students 
can find a legitimate voice and role in antiracist struggles. 



IntroductkM 

You can't put yourself in their skin. 

You can cmpathi/x: as much as you like, but at the end of the day. you can walk away 
from it because you're vvhite. 

This is how a white teacher explained to inc her professional commitment to engage with the views and 
experietKes of minority students. The interview was part of a two year qualitative research project 
examining the development of antiracist education in two English secondary schools that have 
established national reputations for their work in this field. Here the teacher speaks about her relations 
with students and seems to see her own ethnicity (her whiteness) as a barrier to understanding; she 
recognizes that, in a very real sense, she cannot experience the pain and exclusion that minority students 
suffer as a result of racism. This perspective emerged as an important aspect of teachers' attempts to 
understand the racial structuring of inequalities in society, and to reflect critically on their own 
assumptions and actions as whites. The same perspective, of course, has consequences for how teachers 
\iew their white students: as at once privileged by their majority status while simultaneously denied a 
full voice in antiracism on the very same grounds. This raises difficult but crucial questions Mhich have, 
until recentiy. been ignored by most writers and practitioners in the field. 

This paper focuses on the roles and experiences of stiidents (aged 1 1-16) in schools that have 
consciously addressed isr^ies of cultural pluralism, Ute development of multicultural curricula and the 
exploration of antiracist teaching strategies. Key questions concern the way that different students 
(separated not only by ethnicity, but also by gender and social class) experience and respond to such 
changes; How do students view multiculturalism? Is it inevitable that antiracist and multicultural 
changes empower some groups while seeming to victimize others? tl'hat role Is there for white .Mudenis 
in opposing racism ? 

Some of the most fundamental questions concern the understandings of race and difference that 
shape schools' attempts to work constructively on multicultural issues. Put simply, do the l onveptual 
frameworlu that underlie the innovations make sense in terms of students ' daily expertence.s> If not, can 
students ' voices make a positive contribution to the development of more sophisticated school pollvv 
and pedagogic practice? Recent advances in theorizing the complexity of identity in late modernity 
offer a new and potentially useful perspective on the making and brcaldng of raciali/cd subject 
identities. The paper addresses the connections between such theoretical perspectives and the 
understandings of race and racism at work in the schools under study. 

IMultkultiarr "Am, antinKism aod the school 

The importance of race and ethnicity in education is increasingly recognized across the major Western 
educational systems, not least because of the active campaigning of minority groups themselves. Yet the 
sheer variety of educational perspectives can sometimes act to discourage progress and block attempts at 



cross-cultural comparison. In a review of books and articles about American schools, for example. 
Sleeter and Grant (1990) identify five different understandings of the term 'multicultural educ^n'; 
sometimes reflecting fundamenully different positions (see also Gibson 1976). In Britain the debate is 
scarred a l<mg-running (dten bitter) dispute between 'multiculturalists' and 'antiracists'; the former 
tending to emi^ize a liberal-humanist approach to curricular matters, the latter more concerned with 
radical analyses of power and direct challenges to racism (see Brandt 1986; Gillbom 1990; Troyna 
1992). A similar division has emerged in some Australian woric (Rizvi 1988), wliile academics and 
practitioners in New Zealand and Canada have also developed some distinctive approaches to cultural 
diversity and 'Ethnocultural-Equity' (Corson 1993; Friesen 1993; Ontario Ministry of Education 1993). 
Unfortunately, a common element in much of this woric has been the neglect of scbool-baied issues, 
complexities and uncertainties in &vour cf more abstract theorizing (sometimes polemic) about what 
should/should not be done. This land of closed and certain analysis is, however, increasingly out of step 
with developments in research and theory. 

Theorists, on both sides of the Atlantic, are increasingly emphasizing the fluid and fractured 
nature of identity. They highlight ways in which ideas about class, race, culture, gender and sexuality 
are continually made and remade, often in contradictoty and ambivalent processes, so that racism 
becomes a much more comidex and (fynamic issue than is usually assumed (Aronowitz and Giroux 
1991;Brah 1992; Donald and Rattansi 1992; Hall 1992a; McCarthy 1990; McCarthy and Crichlow 
1993; Omi and Winant 1986). These advances allow us to examine the changing and multifaceted 
nature of ethnicity within specific contexts, sensitive to intra-group difference and contestation. A good 
deal of ethnographic research has already revealed the complex interjday of identities at the school level. 
Here ethnic identities are explored, not as historically fixed and handed-down, but as continually 
negotiated through the situated actions of students and teachers. At certain points, for example, minority 
students with diverse ethnic backgrounds might mobilize jointly around a shared political identity as 
victims of white racism; at other times they may emphasize differences - based on gender, class, 
religion, sexuality etc. (see GUlbom 1995a & b; Mac an Ghaill 1988; 1989; Modood el al 1994). 

These developments subvert traditional antiracist approaches that (in an attempt to oppose 
white racism) have tended simply to invert racist stereotypes. Despite their radical intentions, such 
perspectives frequently embody patronizing notions of homogeneity and caricature people of colour as 
onc-dimcnsional powerless victims. As Stuart Hall notes, the rejection of such images - although 
uncomfortable for some - opens new possibilities for social analysis and political mobilization: 

You «:an no longer conduct black politics through a strategy of a simple set cf 
reversals, putting in the place of the bad old essential white subject, the new essentially 
good black subject. Now, that formulation may seem to threaten the collapse of an 
entire political worid. Alternatively, it may be greeted with extraordinary relief at the 
passing away of what at one time seemed to be a necessary fiction. Namely, either that 
all black people are good or indeed that all black people are the same. (Hall 1992b: 
254, original emphasis) 

1'his pcrsp Live lays the analytic foundations for a more critical and sensitive examination of the 
significance of race and elhnicit>- at the school level. It is not restricted, howe\er. to the analysis of 
minority group experiences and identifications: the same perspective can be applied to white actors - 
breaking down essentialist notions of a single one-dimensional white subject and allowing for a nore 
critical, and sensitive, exploration of the social construction, meanings arid consequences of white ethnic 
iikntitici. 

White people occupy a strangely aminvalent position in much writing on multicultural and 
iltitiriicitil education. Whites are rarely addressed as a specific racial group. As with the representation of 
Mliltencu in film and other media, academic '/vork firequently assumes white to be the norm, requiring 
no l\irther examination (Dyer 1988; hooks 1991). And yet almost all worit on multicultural and 
tiiikirnciit education is underpinned by tacit, sometimes contradictory, assMfr.ptions about whites. On one 
hand they ure assumed to be the main agents of change (most teachers and adminiitraton arc. nAcr ull. 
white). On the other hand, white people are also taken to be a major obstacle to progrcu - indeed, dome 
writer! adopt a theoretical |X)sition that explicitly defines racism solely as a property of white action 
iigMiiiit Macki. According to such analyses, 'attacks of whatever form' by people of colour against 
vsliites and/or other minority groups cannot be defined as racist (Troyna and Hatcher 1992 Irt) it is 
iinly rcconiiy that academics have begun to pay serious attention to the construction and experience ul 
vshilc ethnicity In multicultural settings (Bonnett 1993; Mac an Ghaill 1994; Roman 199^; SulunuM and 



Back 1994). This is a vital development since most agree that multicultural and antiracist strategies 
cannot enjoy widespread success without the acth e involvement of white people. 



Researching antiracism at the school level 

This paper is based on a two year long research project that sought to move beyond the confines of 
previous British research on antiracism. Multicultural and antiracist texts tend to be high on polemic 
and low on practicalities. There is an absence of the messy and painful micropolitical straggles that 
characterize so much of the daily life of institutions (Ball 1987; GUlbom 1994). The project, took as its 
starting point the identification of schools that had estaNished reputations (among the independent 
national schools inspectorate) for having made genuine progress in changing their assumptions and 
practice in view of ethnic diversity and antiracist goals. Two schools were eventually selected as case 
study sites: the first, Mary Seacole Comprehensive is a girls' school in the industrial midlands of 
England' The student population is mostly working class. Around half the students are of South Asian 
ethnic origin, mainly with family roots in Pakistan and northern India. About one in three students are 
white, with just under one in five of black African Caribbean ethnic badcground. The second case study. 
Garret Morgan Comprehensive, is a coeducational school in the English South East Here the students 
generally come from more afiDuent backgrounds. The school is predominantly white, although it has a 
history of attracting students fijom the city's Bangladeshi community, which sufiers disproportionately 
high rates of unemployment. The latter currently account for about one in ten students. 

The case stucfy schools, therefore. ser\e markedly different student populations and local 
communities - in terms of social class, gender, ethnic and religious profiles. They share a common 
commitment to antiracism, however, and have moved beyond mere rhetorical pronouncemeats io 
address issues across 'the whole schoor: their antiracism is not restricted to a few areas of the 
curriculum or to 'special' projects. The schools are far from perfect: their antiracist developments have 
not always progressed smoothly; mistakes have been made; there is still much to be done. In comparison 
with most schools, however, these are unusual places, where antiracism has become a meaningful part of 
the lives of teachers and students. 

The research aimed to record what had happened in the schools and deduce lessons from which 
others might learn: the intention was to explore the dynamics and micropolitics of antiracist change. I 
used a variety of qualitative approaches: most data were generated through semi-structured interview's 
(with a range of teachers and students). I also observed difierent aspects of school life and anah^ a 
variety of documentary materials, including school policy statements and minutes of staff meetings. My 
time in each school was restricted, but I was able to arrange many interviews in advance by working 
with an appointed 'liaison teacher' in each school. I visited the schools several times - working over 
successive days or using separate visits over a longer period In both schools I was free to use teachers' 
commonrooms and to wander around as I pleased. This helped me make spontaneous contact with 
students and extend my range of staff 'informants'. All interviews were tape recorded. Detailed 
transcripts and field notes were entered into a computer for enhanced data management and coding 
using the constant comparative method. 

iSludcnIi II iKcnti for intiriciit change 

Work ill litis field rarely acknowledges the importance of students as change agents: young people of 
minor" > cllinic origin urc often cast in the role of powerless victims, while their white counterparts are 
projected itl proto-rucisls (see Macdonald el al 1989). In contrast, students in Seacole and Morgan 
plitmi a \ ilal role in cluintfc proccsieu First, the students' enthusiasm for antiracist principles shifted 
llio nticiotmlillcNl ground so (hat teachers found it increasingly difiicult to opt-out of the policy 
dcvelotiineiili (Jeiietally, when antiracist initiatives are first proposed, many teachers fear that they will 
Klinpiv 'Mil up irnuMe' by empha8i7.lng divcrsit> and difiisrence (see Troyna 1988). In both the case 
nWm Siliooli. Iiuwmcr. itudenti were invited to contribute (formally and informally) to debates about 
llio itmiiii nl emerging unllriciit policies. As a teacher remarked, this created 'a buzz' - a sense of 
i \|iu:lull()ii iinuing Rludcnti that something was going to happen. In Seacole. for example, copies of a 
(liul) |i()llc> Rlaloiitenl wore circulated for all students to consider. Through both written responses and 
liiliitiniil (|ticillohlitg nl ilafT. studcnti demonstrated a serious engagement with the issues that took 
inHin leaclteii Hv RurpriM and effectively answered concerns that they would dismiss the polic>- or use it 
xinipiv ui an eu-UM Ibr dliruption. As one teacher recalls: 
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They weren't just dismissive of it. thev weren't saving. Oh. what do we want to know 
that for?' 

It was all. 'That's good. That's interesting. We should have that'. 
And they also had their own ideas. 

This teacher's final sentence highlights a second way in which students Tpisy a vital role in the schools' 
developing antiracism: that is. as critics. Not aa iiureJy nv?gative detractors, merely shooting holes in 
teachers' best effoits, but as people with antiracist sentiments and experiences of their own whidli 
sometimes highlight limitations or ascumptions of which teachers are not aware. Students' written 
feedback on Seacole's first attempted antirascist policy, for examine, was especially important. Several 
students gave strong support to the policy, and vTven called for harsher penalties against racism. 
However, they also sought to modify ports of the pohcy which they felt applied Uanket condemnation to 
issues that should be seen within a particular context. A concern with the pronunciation of names and 
the composition of friendship groups was particularly prominent (see figure 1)^ . Subsequently, a 
teachers' woricing party redrafted the policy, trying to respond positively to the issues that had been 
raised. 

Figure 1 abciut here 

Within Seacole many teachers view tliat period as an especially important phase in the school's recent 
history. But the construction of the written policy did not signal an end to the students' involvement as 
agents for antiracist change, In conversation with students it is clear that many continue to identify 
shortcomings in the teachers' actions, A measure of how far the schools have progressed is that when 
challenged most teachers now readily consider the students' views as a legitimate contribution - not an 
attempt to cause mischief (see Oillbom l99Sa), 

This situation took time (o develop: when my fieldwork began the schools had been working on 
antiracism as a high profile issue for around five years. Initially, many sta£f were uncertain about how 
much weight should be attached to students' views • after all, teacher culture is often predicated on an 
assumption that pupils should listen and be still while teachers wield the power (Crozier 1994). Because 
of their emphasis on the importance of white racism, however, the teachers' initial attempts at 
antiracism led them to accord particular status to the views of black students. Indeed, for some teachers 
there came a point where any accusation of racism by a minority student might lead to a form of 
professional paralysis, where they felt unable (as whites) to deny the accusation - whatever the 
circumstance. This kind of situation quickly led to increased disquiet among the white students. In 
contrast to their minority peers, however, antiracism did not offer the white students a legitimate voice. 

'But no-one asks about us': white students and antiracism 

In both case study schools the antiracist ciianges were led by committed teachers who placed a premium 
on combating racism. They failed, however, ftilly to consider the role of white students, who began to 
question central tenets of the teachers' philosophies. In particular, white students pinpointed a shift in 
power that seemed to privilege minority perspectives and deny legitimacy to whites' experiences. This 
issue involves more than simple 'white defensiveness' - an attempt to retain privilege by masquerading 
as on oppressed group (Roman 1993), It arises from the multiple locations inhabited by white students as 
class, race, gender and se.xuai subjects: the assertion that whiteness ultimately defines them as powcrftil 
oppressors simply does not accord with the lived experience of many working class white sttidents. 

Analytically, white students occupy a somewhat ill-defined space in most of the literature on 
race and ethnicity in education. Research, whether in 'all-white' schools or more ethnically diverse 
contcxu. tends to cast whites in the role of potential antagonist/racist rather than fellow antiracut (let 
ulonc victim'). This is hardly surprising since racism in schools (as elsewhere) is mostly supported and 
extended by the actions of white people (students and teachers). At the same time, however, it has 
always been clear that widespread progress depends on the actions of white people. Indeed, as antiracist 
analyses and pedagogies become more sophisticated, it is increasingly obvious that white students 
occult a pivotal role: any genuine attempt to challenge racism in education must engage with their 
perspectives and experiences. This is as true in multiethnic schools (Macdonald et al 1 989) as it is In 
all/mainly white conte:<(ts (Troyna and Hatcher 1992). 

An example of what can happen where schools fail to take seriously the views and experiences 
of white students is provided by Mac an Ghaill's account of a group of white young men. of middle class 
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background, who view the simplistic and dogmatic antiracism of their parents and school as deq)ly 
hypocritical: 

Ben: 

The teachers and our parents when the}' talk about racism always say white people 
mustn't be racist to blacks. That's fine. But they won't say anything when Asians and 
blade kids are racist to each other. 

Adam: 

And how come they keep on saying that racialism is really bad but we've had a load of 
hassle from black and Asian kids (...) But no-one asks about u^. The older generation 
don't ask what it's like for us who have to live with a lot of Mack kids who don't like 
us. No-one says to the blade kids, you have to like the whites. They'll tell them to fuck 
off. 

(Quoted in Mac an Ghaill 1994: 85) 

Unless the views and experiences of minority and white students are tiken seriously, attempts at 
antiradsm may lurch towards the kind of doctrinaire 'moral' approach that has already been seen to 
operate disasuously in one English school - where the adoption of 9>:i oppressive and authoritarian 
version of antiracism polarized relations between students^ . According to such appiKMiches: 

Since the assumption is that black students are the victims of the immoral behaviour of 
white students, white students almost inevitably become the 'baddies'. I'hc operation 
of the (doctrinaire 'moral'] anti-racist policies almost inevitably results in while 
students (and tlieir parents) feeling 'attacked' and all being seen as 'racist', whether 
they are ferret-eyed fasdsts or committed anti-radsts or simply children with a great 
store of human feeling and warmth who are ready to listen and learn and to explore 
their feelings towards one another. (Macdonald et al 1989: 347) 

.In considering the developments in my case study schools. I have already emfriiasizcd the 
important role played by student perspectives. The involvement of students (both formally and 
informally) is one of the means by which these schools started to move beyond simplistic and dogmatic 
'moral' approaches to antiracism. Nevertheless, the schools were unprepared for the particular concerns 
of white students, many of whom began to complain that the antiradst polides were working solely 
against them. A teacher centrally involved in the developments in Morgan, for example, recalls: 

The feedback we had. as we put together the policy, was that it was all biased towards 
the Bangladeshi/black students, rather than the white students (...) And this was the 
feedback we got very strongly from the white kids; this system wasn't for them. And 
why were we doing this? 

Similarly in Seacole Comprehensive: 

There was a big fight (...) about a black girl pushing anotlier one and then the (white) 
girls say. 'There is nothing we can do or say to defend ourselves, because they know- 
here that if it involves Asians and us... they won't listen to us'. 

The white students' concerns resonated with the uncertainty experienced by many teachers - themselves 
deeply insecure about their ability to behave in ways that did not embody racist assumptions. Th? issue 
goes to the heart of a controversy in antiracist theorizing that is rarely addressed directly (b\- either 
practitioners or academics): in their attempts to combat radsm. the schools had taken a position that 
cssentialized white students and reduced their actions and perspectives solely to issues of colour. Rather 
than moralbJng to the white students, about their guilt as whites in a racist society, or striking a 
dogmatic position. howe\'er. the teachers most involved in the antiracist initiatives recognized the need 
to work through the issues. In Morgan, for example, a group of teachers began to work closely with 
students, examining the workings of the school s antiracist policies. Thc>' tried to cmphosi/e that white 
stude^.its can take advantage of the system if the need arises: 



It enabled us to explain, go throu the forms, and make tbeni realize, in fact it 
wasn't biased; it was actually a system for any group. 

Despite these lessons, and the prominence given to the school's anti-harassment policies, teachers at 
Morgan feel it toc^ three years fiilly to establish antiracism as a legitimate feature of the lives (tf white 
students. 

The additional woric that teachers had to undertake with white students shows the need for 
schools to stay responsive to all student perspectives. Rather than backing away from the changes, or 
simi^ asserting their value, here the teachers woriced to involve white students and get beyond their 
initial sense of injustice. This is a crucial part of the antiracist changes in both case study schools. 

There are some key issues here. The imidementation of antiracist initiatives has led both 
schools to rethink their assumptions about students' role in policy making. Originally the schools tended 
to operate on the basis of traditional assumptions which position students as passive recipients of 
teachers' decisions. In working through the many issues thrown up by antiracism. however, the schools 
have effectively moved to a position where students are accepted as a legitimate voice in policy making 
and im^ementation. The schools' experiences with white students, in particular, challenge many tacit 
assumptions that have featured in earlier versions of antiracist theorizing. These same experiences, 
however, also highlight additional issues which have yet to be resolved. 

The crisis of white ethnicity: conceptual issues in antiracism 

The position of white students in the case study schools highlights several important issues that have 
rarely been given serious consideration by antiracists. Here I want to focus on two; the first concerns tb? 
definition of racism in school contexts and how this can be reconciled to wider analyses of race and 
racism in society. Second, the issue of white ethnicities has to be addressed. 

lyhite people in antiracist discourse 

Through their practice, both case study schools have adopted a clear position on the comi^ex and 
conuoversial issue of just who can be racist. A long established d^te in British antiracism concerns the 
question of whether it is only white pst^e who can be said to ad in "^racist' ways. During the 1980s a 
convement and oft-quoted means of coping with this issue was to adopt the slogan that 'Racism = 
Prejudice + Power '. In an extreme form this definition holds that generally only white people hold 
power, therefore only white people can be racist. More subtly, some writers recognize that power means 
different things in different situations. Hence, while black and Asian people - as a group - can be said to 
be relatively powerless in Britain, in certain situations black and Asian individuals clearly exercise 
power; therefore, they have the potential to aa in ways that are racist. This would apply to the school 
situation, for example, where black and Asian students may enjoy power through peer relations. This 
approach, however, is open to critique. Although 'Racism = Prejiidice + Power' is a striking (riirase, it 
dangerously oversimplifies die nature of labelling and social interaction in schools; many teachers who 
are not *i»«judiced' in any conventional sense, nevertheless act in ways that have racist consequences 
(Gillbom 1990). As Bany Troyna (1993) argues, antiracist analyses of power and racism have 
devel(^)ed in an attempt to understand the complex and changing nature of racism in society. The 
formulaic approach to racism, and the use of 'institutional racism' as an ill-denned catchall concept, 
were criticized (Carter and Williams 1987; Troyna 1988; Troyna and Williams 1986; Williams 1985) 
long before more recent poststructuralist contributions (e.g. Cohen 1992; Rattansi 1992). Nevertheless, 
many antiracists (possiMy fearing that such quettioni might weaken iiction against white racism) 
continue to dodge the question of w hether whites con be victims of racism; others maintain simply tiiat 
whites cannot be race viainu bocauM of the nindamental sigitincance of the asy mmetiical power 
relations between black and white' (Troyna uiid Matcher 1992 lo) 

In contirast, both case study schools have ochievnl an unusually high degree of commitment to 
antiracism aiid have found it nocmafv to adopt tltc position that all students (including whites) can 
potentially make use of the antiracist procedures As I have noted, during the first stages of antiracist 
work, white students lYequcntlv raised istuei ci iquality and argui-d that the moves were biased' against 
them. The schools' reiponM. that the procedures amlti work just at well for white students, seems to 
have been tigniflcant. Similarly, it ii imporiant that titoy continue to deal consistently wiUi accusations 
of racism - taking seriously white studenUi' perapectlvei, In practice the procedures on racist haras,stnent 
continue to ho used aliiHMt oxcluM\olv against white uggrossion/racism; yet the schools' acceptance of 
the wider principle (thai nu im and viimontninm art not necessarily confined to white ffroups' - 
Rattanil 1 992 M\ original einpluiiii) has avoided morali/.ing' about white power in ways that do not 
ttuikc icnstt lu ituiitv nhlle iluiknii - vspcviully those from working class backgrounds, for whom talk of 
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(heir being in a position of power might seem absurd. Although the case study schools have adopted this 
position mostly out of pragmatism, it echoes important advances in attempts to theorize racism and 
difference (see. for examine, Donald and Rattansi 1992). 

lykile ethnicity? 

When we consider the position of white students in antiracist schools, a second vital concqjtual issue 
arises: just what is the status of white ethnicity? Indeed, is there such a thing as white ethnicit> ? It could 
be argued, of course, that since ethnicity refers to a sense of cultural identity, the concept shoidd not be 
linked to colour alone. Such a perspective would only allow white people hyphenated ethnic identities 
(where a link can be drawn to some more or less distant 'homeland'), such as Irish-American <»- Italian- 
American. This works for some groups in the US. but is not a common means of ethnic self- 
identification in Britain. In any case, what of white Ameiions who cannot claim such a dual identity: 
are they without ethnicity? Certainly this is the position that underlies a good deal of antiracist work in 
Britain, and especially England* white peofrie are not considered in ethnic terms at all. This absence of 
ethnicity can, of course, be a source of power. One of the earliest uses of the word 'ethnic' was as a 
derogatory term denoting outsiders - 'heathens' or 'lesser breeds' (see Williams 1983: 119). 

'White' sticks out like a sore thumb. Every one gets a geographical identity, it seems, 
but 'whites' ... It enables 'whites' alone to accrue the semi-mystical status of being a 
group without history or geogra{^. For whilst 'South Asian' or 'African' can be 
broken down into numerous identities and a multitude of mutable histories, 'white' 
conveys the impression of homogeneity and stasis. When set in the midst of ethnic 
particularity, this dully monolithic and asocial character works to enhance the 
mythical connotations of superiority and purity that have so often surrounded notions 
of 'whiteness'. 'White' appears as the Other of ethnicity; a natural, transcendental 
state untainted by the swarming, thoroughly earth bound, histories and geographies 
that are so importaiit to the categorisation of 'non-whites'. (Bonitett 1993: 175-6) 

In this way, Bonnett argues, 'whites' draw strength fiom their 'non<«thnic' status. But there is another 
side to this. As Jennifer Gore reminds us. 'everything is dangerous ... "liberatoiy" and "emancipatory" 
discourses have no guaranteed effects' (Gore 1993: xv. origiiud emphasis). If 
rauiticulturalism/antiracism succeeds in deconstructing racist stereotypes and helping students genuinely 
to value the depth, variety and wealth of 'other' ailtures. it might potentially expose a chasm where once 
dwelt 'whiteness'. This is especially so at a time when race asd ethnic issues arc increasingly in the 
puUic eye and consciousness. Hence, the very properties from which 'whiteness' conventionally draws 
strength in racist settings ('as the Other of ethnicity'), might expose whites to huge uncertainty - even a 
sense of loss - where antiracism begins genuinely to influence the language and practice of schooling. 

In response to these issues a common reply might be. *So what?' What does it matter if whites 
feel cheated by the multi[riication of ethnicities and the new found currency of ethnic assertivcncss and 
awareness? Well, it could matter a great deal. First, if antiracism is to succeed on any general scale, it 
must surely include valid roles for white people: it must find a way of conceptualizing racc/cthnicity that 
does not reproduce the familiar racist line that, in the final analysis, 'whites are different'. Second 
unless we find ways of articulating whiteness that are valued diverse and antiracist. white students will 
continue to be easy prey to those who have no problem peddling simple, closed (racist) conceptions of 
whiteness. 

This is a pressing problem. The political right have succcssfiilly appropriated many s> mbols of 
British (and especially English) ethnicity to their own ends. In the US too. the idea of un-American 
activities clearly defines the true' American in politically specific colours. In Britain white students arc 
as active as their minority peers in the creative renegotiation and reconstruction of ethnic ideniitics; 
sometimes adapting minority symbols and 'styles' to new ends (see Back 1993; CMC 1993; Hewitt 

At the same time, however, the right have begun to hijack' the \cr> notion of Englishncss . As 
Sliutit Hall notes, although capitalism and (he market Increasingly operate on a nlohal scale, new and 
dincreni rorini of the hi ol are dev eloping. The lullcr Include a renewed emphasis on ethnicity as a basis 
lor group anil ImUviduii Identity (hut is at once political and cnillural (Hall 1 992a A b). Clearly 
iiiill racist leochcri and schools Itave a crucial rule to plav in the search Ibr positive elements of a white 
elhiilcllv • elantesils (hut challenge (Im righl n riivuniped' uggrtsslve' and absolutist little 
rngluitdiRiii (Hull I992U m) 

t IteiD Is an ittmisnse Health itl aniUtpiirmlve struHgle In llrlllsh and American history in 
\\\\h\\ Hhites have pluvcd u tcnltul rule, lor u\uiiiplu, tuiitciiiiiig popular inuvcntcnis against th? 
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exploitation of wage-labour. These highlight the complex and multifaceted nature of conflict and 
exclusion (e^secially via the operation of social class and gender). An urgent task for practitioners and 
theorists is to create ways (rf* using this positively in the deconstruction of current fictions about a 
homogeneous white ^hnicity, culture and nation. The political right are laying claim to the symbols and 
vocabulary of white identic to such an extent that white students struggle to find a legitimate anu- 
oppressive voice. Antiracists are increasingly encouraging greater critical awareness of difference and 
identic, but have yet to break with wider constructions of whiteness that (to many teachers m '■ students) 
are still identified as inherently racist 

The dangers of 'rights for whites' discourses 

No discourse is inherently liberating or oppressive. The liberatory status of any 
theoretical discourse is a matter of historical inquiry, not theoretical pronouncement 
(Sawicki 1988: 166. Quoted by Gore 1993. 50 original emphasis) 

I have argued that antiracism. in its concern to identify and deconstruct white racism, has neglected the 
need to consider white etiuticity as part of the wider field of ethnic identifications and interactions. It is 
an argument that many will view with suspicion. Indeed, the history of anti-oppressive struggles (on 
both sides of the Atlantic) contains numerous examples of powerful groups seddng to adapt the 
language of liberation in an attempt to oppose change to the status quo. In Britain, for example, 
antiracists have continually to ensure that race issues remain on the agenda. Recent upheavals in the 
state education system have adopted a deracialized discourse that has all but obliterated race equality 
issues at the national policy level. In contexts such as this, it is reasonable to be skeptical about the 
priority that should be accorded concern for white students. 

This is a complex arena - educationally and politically: in the contemporary inten^ay of race, 
class and gender politics, some of the very forces that would lead us. as antiracists. to oppose white 
defensiveness' (Roman 1993) should alert us to the need to take seriously the position of white students. 

In many advanced capitalist societies there is a popular trend - encouraged by media hype and 
hysteria about 'political correctness' - to argue that whites have been victimized by civil rights 
legislation and attempts to fight social and educational disadvantage. The crusading tone of Hermstein 
and Murray illustrates how this discourse seeks to capture the moral high ground by presenting the 
authors as heretics who dare to stand against the PC tide. Tticy are clear about who has suffered in the 
past: 

To be intellectually gifted is indeed a gift. Nobody deserves it. The moneury and 
social rewards that accrue to being intellectually gifted are growing all the time, for 
reasons that are easily condemned as being unfair. Never mind, we are saying. These 
gifted youngsters are important not because they arc more virtuous or deserving but 
because our society's ftiture depends on them. The one clear and enduring failure of 
contemporary American education is at the high end of the cognitive .ibility 
distribution. ... All that we ask is that educational leaders rededicate themselves to the 
duty that was once at the heart of their calling, to demand much from those . jrtunate 
students to whom much has been given (Hermstein and Murray 1994: 442 & 445. 
emphasis added). 

The late 1980s and early 1990s have seen the re-emergence into the political mainstream of neo-Nazi 
racist politics, in the US. UK and nuinland Europe^ . The Ku KIux Klan and British National Party 
(BNP), for example, have both achieved some success based on appeals to the idea that white culture and 
white interests have been sacrificed and should be defended. The BNP's election slogan. Rights for 
Whites', captures the powerftil emotional appeal of the discourse. 

In view of these developments it is not surprising that many antiracists feel uncomfortable 
about analyses that seek to establish the importance of white ethnicity and the perspectives of white 
students. However, it may be dangerously naive to assume that antiracism has nothing to learn from the 
fact that thcK discourses are growing, and that they seem increasingly to tap into contemporary issues 
us experienced and perceived by some whites. Unless antiracism begins constructively to engage with 
Ihcic iuuct. the way is left clear for others to exploit them to racist ends. 
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Coocluiloot 



There needs to be research on what happens when teachers work with multicultural 
education in their classrooms, what forms it takes and why. how students respond, and 
what barriers are encountered. (Sleeter & Grant 1990: ISS) 

Writing on multicultural education (in the United States. Britain and elsewhere) has tended to neglect 
questions of pedagogy and lived experience at the school and classroom level. I have tried to redress this 
by examining up<lose the roles and perspectives of students in schools that have given multicultural 
issues high priority. The paper draws attention to the crucial role of students as potential change agents 
and adds to the emerging ddnte about 'whiteness' as ethnic construct and lived experience. The schools 
have tried to address the contradictions of their approaches; a process that further highlights the 
dynamic and multifaceted nature of identity and racism at the micro level. The schools (for reasons of 
pragmatism rather than theoretical elegance) have begun to recast their reforms so that, under certain 
circumstances, white students might also make use of them as racialized victims. In so doing, the 
schools are attempting to develop a form of antinicism that goes beyond the inverted racism and 
essentialism of previous models. They are beginning to woric with more complex and fluid notions of 
race and identity that clearty articulate with contemporary theories of identity construction in late 
modernity. The process is slow and uncertain. Some genuine progress has been made, but the schools 
continue to struggle to find {xogressive and anti-<^)pressive articulations of white identity in general, 
and Englishness in particular, that are not circumscribed by wider processes of racist identification in 
the social formation. 

The issues are complex and dangerous. The idea of 'white rights' is a prominent feature of 
racialized and racist discourses. And yet. unless antiracism takes seriously the position of white students, 
it risks alienating one of the groups most crucial to its eventual success. 



Notes 



All names, and certain other details, have been citangcd to maintain anon>-mity. 

Most students chose to respond anonymously It is not possible, therefore, to further analyze 
their written views, for example, by ethnicity or age. 

Ian Macdonald and his colleagues Rcctia Bhavnani. Lily Khan and Gus John produced a 
detailed report on antiracism in a Manchester school (Bumage High) where an Asian student 
had been murdered by- a white peer. They argue strongly for a more sophisticated version of 
antiracist practice that transcends the simple dualisms of the 'moral' and doctrinaire form 
practiced in Bumage. 

The history of Europe, of course, provides horrifying evidence of the power of racism to 
mobilize against cultural (as well as colour) minorities. 
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We thought of how we felt the school should respond to racist behaviour. All our ideas are 
included in the policy's list of procedures. We feel that sometimes parents do not always take 
such matters seriously enough, even when they are informed by letter. 

We were a little concerned about the procedure on 'exclusive groupings'. We do not feel that 
friendship groups should be manipulated to produce an ethnic 'balance'; friends should be left 
to sort things out for themselves. However in a work situation, we are happy to mix freely and 
woric with students from all backgrounds. Basically we dklnl like the idea of someone telling 
us who our friends should be. 



Teachers shoukl be having discussions with pupils and how they feel, because pupils have 
been experienced about racism. 



We agree with all that is said. 



1 . Victim support group. 

2. Recording of racism more than 3 times out of school. 

3. Monitors. 

4. Parents meeting about racism. 

5. Everybody should be informed more clearly about the A-R policy. 



Just because we sit in groups does not mean we do not mix especially mix in PE -•- Drama. 



If a group do not wish another to join them they should be tokl ir ^ront of everyone that they 
are being racist. The group shoukl be split up and the 'unwantec girl allowed to choose where 
she wishes to go. 



The mispronunciation of names villi occurs but it shouMnl be taken that seriously as it is a 
matter of teaming how to say the names correctly. 

Friendly jokes between friends in a group maybe taken as a joke within the group, but to 
outsiders it seems a serious offence. 

Serious racist ^^ttacks should be dealt with e lot more severely by the teachers. 

In the library there are loads of books written In English well I think there should be more 
written in Urdu or Punjabi... 



Although we understand the reasoning of the antl-raolst policy In Seacole, we feel that li Is 
not being carried out to Its full potential. (...) It states that Seacole School will not accept any 
form of racist behaviour. We feel that this Is not tme. Many girls every day In Seacole suffer 
racism in some form. We ourselves have been victims of racism In the five years of our 
educative lives at Seacole. (...) Although we are not contradicting the brochure, we are 
stating our feelings towards Its contents. We al»o feel that the brochure will give people a 
'chip on their shoulder' that everyone is being racist towards them. 

Catalogue every racist Incident. If perpetrator Is tame three times, automatic suspension. 

1 . Taking off [mimicking] other people's accents Is a form of racism. 

2. Mispronunciation of names only when deliberate or can't be bothered to try and loam the 
name. 



Figure 1: STUDENT RESPONSES TO A DRAFT ANTIRACIST POLICY 
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